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LIBERALISM AS FAITH IN INTELLIGENCE * 


HERE is some reason to suspect that philosophy was born of 

critical reflection upon faith. Certainly the philosophizing of the 
Western European peoples began in the attempt to understand and 
criticize the Christian faith they inherited from the ancient world, 
and its characteristic problems have been furnished by the presence 
of religious, scientific, and social faiths. It is not surprising that 
with the steady corrosion of all faith under the acids of modernity, 
philosophers should have seen their stock in trade steadily dwindling, 
and that rumors should be abroad that philosophy is headed for 
another of its periodical bankruptcies. In a more felicitous figure, 
philosophy has been like a too expert physician who has healed all 
his available patients. It has surely been a little disconcerting of 
late to try to practise Socratic criticism upon those who lay no claim 
to wisdom, and pretend only to useful guesses instead of Truth. 

But fortunately for the physician of fevered minds, the world 
to-day is full of new gospels. Men have been falling over each 
other once more to proclaim that they have found the Truth. We 
seem, indeed, to be entering on a new age of faith, in which heresy is 
once again a crime to be ruthlessly stamped out rather than a fad to 
be followed, and the toleration of ideas which conflict with the true 
faith once more the sin against the Holy Ghost. For the first time in. 
a generation, the presence of living faith has become a serious prob- 
lem, which demands serious treatment. And according to their 
wisdom philosophers are once again polishing up their shields and 
broadswords, or grinding their rapiers for the fray. 

Multitudes in Europe have already found a faith, a living faith 
born of the vital experience and needs of the present, a faith that 
has little in common with the puny inherited faiths of the past. 
Such a faith, whether in the hooked cross, the lictor’s rods and axe, 
or the hammer and sickle, has to be respected—as a fact and a force 
if nothing more. It is not a thing to be treated lightly. In the 

1 See the articles by John Dewey and William Ernest Hocking in the pre- 
ceding number of this JouRNAL (pp. 225-230 and 230-247, respectively). The 
paper by W. P. Montague, to which reference is made in this article, has been 


published in the International Journal of Ethics, Volume XLV (1935), pp. 
138-169, 
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nations with democratic traditions, many are convinced, however re- 
luctantly, that they are just entering on what is bound to be a gen- 
.uine struggle and a real fight. They are convinced that a fight can 
not be carried on in a cloud of doubt and uncertainty, that they can’t 
face tear-gas and machine-guns with mere experimentation, with 
mere fooling around in every direction at once, however great the 
activity. They feel that laudable as it may be in the laboratory, the 
scientific temper of mind, with its tentativeness, its hypothetical 
character, its willingness to revise fundamental beliefs in the light of 
new facts, has little in common with the temper required to assault 
successfully battalions only too ready to fight back with every 
“ weapon in their power. There must be no hesitancy, no uncertainty 
about fundamentals if men are to escape being overwhelmed. A 
still greater number are so tired of mere aimless fumbling around, 
so sick of the chaos and stupidity and sheer hopelessness and mean- 
inglessness of a society where everything seems to have broken down 
at once, that they are ripe to welcome almost any kind of faith that 
offers a sense of direction and purpose, anything that could with 
, sufficient assurance promise a way out of muddle and confusion. 

Some have found the Truth, others are convinced the Truth must 
be found, and that speedily ; and still more are so fed up with doubt 
and confusion they would gladly seize almost anything that loudly 

/ enough proclaimed itself the Truth. It is apparent that our intel- 
lectual climate is changing, and changing significantly; and it is a 
serious question whether the needs and experiences and temper so 
pressingly felt to-day can find any adequate response in the philoso- 

.. phies that have emerged from a more settled age. No great philoso- 
phy, to be sure, is ever refuted; history is too expeditious to employ 
dialectic. It is discarded as irrelevant to another kind of expe- 
rience. The architecture of Aristotle was not refuted by the Hellen- 
istic philosophies; the need for salvation simply grew stronger than 
the desire to understand. The imposing medieval syntheses were 
never refuted by the scientific humanitarianism that succeeded them 
in time. And if our scientific philosophies are to be superseded by 
other more dogmatic views of nature and society, if our boasted 
‘‘seientific spirit’’ is to give way to faith in an unquestioned revela- 
tion of truth, it will not be because they have been refuted; it will 
be because they have been made irrelevant by our intense need of 
social organization at any cost. 

Now philosophy can no more directly oppose a faith thus gener- 
ated out of intense experience than it can itself provide a faith all 
ready made. Only experience can give birth to a living faith, and 
only another faith can oppose a faith. Yet philosophy can help in 
that hardest of all human tasks, learning from experience; and it 
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can rationalize and criticize and clarify the faith that is in men, and 
help them enlarge that faith by reflection and experience. To the > 
) clarification of the new faiths of our age American philosophers have 
as yet contributed nothing; those new faiths have as yet found few 
echoes in American hearts. But their impact has been felt none the 
less; and the natural reaction has been the attempt to criticize and 
clarify the American faith that seems to be challenged. In the in- 
tellectual life this faith has been identified with the liberal tradition 
» that has expressed it; consequently the defense of liberalism, and its 

inevitable reconstruction, has been the response of American philoso- 
phers to the changed temper of opinion. 

At the recent meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, this response found expression in a sym- 
posium held before a large audience, ostensibly on the theme ‘‘The 
Future of Liberalism.’’ The three speakers were John Dewey, 
William E. Hocking, and Wm. Pepperell Montague. There was 
also brief discussion by Morris Cohen, C. M. Bakewell, and Sidney 
Hook. As a codperative enterprise the symposium was even more 
of a failure than is usual in this form of public entertainment. 
There was no meeting of minds and no joining of issues, although 
Professor Cohen can always be counted upon to assail Dewey’s ex- 
perimentalism and lack of a fixed set of values, and Professor Hook 
can always prove that experimentalism leads straight to Marx. The 
common theme was not so much the future of ‘‘liberalism’’ as the 
faith in intelligence and reason, which the participants proposed 
to salvage as the core of the liberal tradition and oppose to the new 
faiths that are pressing it. It is a little surprising to find such 
stalwart freethinkers as Dewey and Cohen appearing in the armor 
of defenders of the faith; perhaps the best indication of the changed 
climate of ideas is that Dewey seemed to be definitely on the de- 








. fensive, aroused no doubt by the barrage from the left. It will take 
’ time to grow accustomed to seeing Professor Dewey join Professor 
’ Cohen in championing lost causes. Professors Hocking and Mon- 
y tague fought less whole-heartedly, with more of a suggestion that 
. | they might be reconciled to codrdination in the totalitarian state; 
. though doubtless they would prove as rebellious communists as Pro- 
of fessor Hook. 

Since the addresses of Dewey and Hocking appeared in the last 
i issue, and that of Montague has been printed elsewhere,” it is un- 
ll necessary to summarize them in detail. I wish rather to comment 
rd on certain of the issues implicit in their whole defense of liberalism, 
in As both Dewey and Cohen pointed out, ‘‘liberalism’’ has suffered © 


it 2 See footnote, p. 253. 
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from its use as a term of praise, so that many illiberalities have 
sought shelter under its cloak. In consequence liberalism is to-day 


\in undiscriminating disfavor. All the speakers agreed that any de- 


fensible liberalism must be divorced from traditional economic and 
political liberalism or laisser-faire. Only Montague had any good 
words to say for the latter, and his compliments were distinctly 
left-handed. Since democratic capitalism can not possibly solve the 
problem of distribution, he presented a characteristic scheme in 
which a communist dictatorship should be set up within the existing 
order as a refuge from economic insecurity. Yet for those devoted 
to economic freedom with its risk, he proposed the maintenance of 
capitalism as a refuge from the security and discipline of com- 
munism, This economic dualism would provide security for the 
masses, and freedom for the Rockefellers, the Wilbur Wrights, and 
the Montagues; and no matter which won the competition, what 
ought to be would be. 

Hocking, however, was certain that liberalism as a political and 
economic pattern, the constellation of ideas illustrated in Mill, is 
finished, and has no future. He looked with favor upon the emer- 
gence of a strong central government and an authoritative whole in 
industry. The totality of consumers must have the right to deter- 
mine what is produced, and the state must represent this public 
interest. As to just how, Hocking was not unduly specific; but he 
suggested that if the problem of production has been really solved, 
that seems no good reason for supplanting the successful producers 
by politicians. If the employers are incidentally crooks, why put 
another set of crooks, the proletariat, in their place? The state 
should rather create the conditions under which producers will pro- 
duce for the common good, by establishing uniform practices, and 
through supervising and controlling the rules of competition develop 
a genuine business morale. 

With greater appreciation of the historical function of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, Dewey was just as insistent that laisser- 
faire individualism is dead, and that its ossification in the pseudo- 
liberalism of the Liberty League, Herbert Hoover, and Walter Lipp- 


“mann is a hissing and reproach. Individuality is rather to be 


achieved through constructing favorable institutions, legal, politi- 
cal, and economic, that will foster it. Radical methods are necessary 
to bring about the drastic positive social control that is now neces- 
sary. 

Yet all three speakers agreed that individuality and freedom are 
precious human values, and that somehow they must be combined 


‘with any defensible collectivism. As Hocking put it, the problem is, 


how is the strong individual to be combined with the strong state? 
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In Dewey’s terms, how shall social institutions be changed to foster 
the growth of individuals rugged in fact and not merely in abstract 
theory? For Montague, the basic law of progress is opportunity to 
vary, to change, and to experiment with new things. How can this 
priceless thing, this freedom to do your own stuff and take your 
own risk, be reconciled with security from poverty? 

Montague’s solution is on paper the simplest: satisfy the demand 
for freedom and the demand for security in two entirely different 
social systems. Let the great mass who need it find security under 
a communist dictatorship; but save a refuge of capitalism for the 
fortunate minority who can stand its risks, and for the progress of 
society as a whole. However practicable this economic dualism may~ 
be judged, it at least makes no intellectual demand for the working 
out of new conceptions and institutions for realizing freedom and 
individuality. The old ideas and institutions our ancestors fought 
for centuries to attain are perfectly valid; but only a few can afford 
them. 

Both Hocking and Dewey eall for a more serious reconstruction 
of ideas and institutions. Both rely upon versions of the idealistic 
tradition of liberty and individuality as things to be achieved through 
participation in and manipulation of social institutions, Hocking in 
the way made familiar by T. H. Green, Dewey in his characteristic 
romantic fashion. For Hocking, men must unite in order to separate, 
significantly, they must be compelled to be liberal; the first condition 
of liberty is a strong central government. Yet the individual re- 
mains prior to the state, even though the state be prior to the fin- 
ished individual. There is one natural right, the right and duty of 
thought; the liberty to generate new ideas, and work them into the 
social order, exists outside the state. The non-collectivizable man 
is the germinal man, speaking, persuading, giving his ideas power. 
What happens to his property is of minor consequence; what happens 
to his voice and conscience is the important thing. For Dewey, the 
content of the ideas of the individual and freedom changes with 
time ; they must be continuously reconstructed in intimate connection 
with changes in social relations, so that they may codrdinate with 
the facts instead of being opposed to them. Governmental action 
and individual liberty are not found in separate and independent 
spheres. It is absurd to preserve the liberty of the entrepreneur 
and ignore the immense regimentation to which manual and intel- 
lectual workers are subjected. The full freedom of the human spirit 
and of individuality can be achieved only through effective oppor- 
tunity to share in the cultural resources of civilization. Any gen- 
uine industrial freedom must flower in cultural freedom. 

In this problem of reconciling freedom with collectivism, both 
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Hocking and Montague lay stress on the importance of socialized 
motives; and their different estimates of the effect of social control 
“on human nature determine their answers to the problem. Hocking 
insists that the reassertion of the whole as a state will and as a new 


emotion is a dialectical necessity of history. Collectivism demands 


an emotional unity in the state, which must be built on the idea of 
the state’s destiny. The state must have some other end than mere 
existence: the needed emotion of unanimity of will can be called 
forth only where there is a conscious national program in which 
men are to participate: to effect qualitative changes in the world, to 
build an international order. The strong individual will be evoked 
and will realize himself in working for the destiny of his nation. 
Private self-seeking can be transcended only by a general purpose, a 
national faith. Hocking points to Italy, Germany, Russia, and 
China as illustrations of the working of such national faiths to-day ; 
though characteristically he judges them in the light of the release 


_of individual genius they effect, of their ‘‘liberal’’ fruits. 


Montague has no such faith in the ‘‘sense of wholeness.’’ If 
self-interest and desire for private profit are to be abandoned as 
economic motives, then only force and a militaristic compulsion can 
take their place. The more attractive motives appealed to by the 
socialists may work with the finer spirits; with the baser sort there 
is need for definite disciplinary organization and control. He sees 
dictatorship as a permanent necessity under fascism or communism ; 
it is for this reason that he wants to preserve a capitalistic refuge 
‘for freedom. In fact, he sees the finer liberal values which the others 
are trying to reconcile with collectivism—variation, change, original- 
ity, tolerance, the freedom of thought and speech, the values that 
constitute the essence of human personality—integrally bound up 


“with capitalism. Capitalism is the economic embodiment of democ- 


racy, and to abandon the rights and liberties of private property 


is to abandon all other liberties. 


Montague is raising a question not lightly to be dismissed. Are 
laisser-faire and the toleration of freedom of thought and speech 
essentially bound together, so that the latter can not stand without 
the former? It is easy to see that the liberal values have their 
foundation in conditions of general security and stability, in which a 
society can afford them as luxuries. It is easy to see why they dis- 
appear amidst insecurity and revolution and drastic social change. 


The late nineteenth century possessed a stable social pattern without 


serious threat to its security ; it could be tolerant where our age is 
not. Reflection on such facts suggests that the objective condition 
of intellectual freedom and tolerance is social security, and that in 
the absence of such security they are in fact unlikely to be cherished. 
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But does this mean that any condition of social security, no matter 
how achieved, would flower in the essential liberal values? Pro- 
fessor Hook, to be sure, maintains that communism in furnishing 
security would save them all. But it is rather significant that just 
as the Christian apologist has to appeal to ideal Christianity rather 
than to the existent Church, so Hook is forced to reject all existing 
communisms for their illiberalism and undemocracy, and to call for 
‘anew communist party and a new communist international. 

Is liberalism in fact bound up with capitalism and private prop- 
erty? Does social control of property imply social control of 
thought? Is the rising tide of illiberalism to-day not merely a re- 
flection of the need for unity during transition, but the permanent 
accompaniment of the faith that unifies nations? Can government 
regulate action without regulating ideas as well? Both Hocking and 
Cohen believe it can. For them the liberal spirit is quite compatible 
with any economic arrangement, and has in fact since its rise in 
Hellenic thought appeared in very diverse social orders. And 
Dewey, who most emphasizes the historic connection of freedom of 
thought with freedom of business enterprise, believes that the lib- 
eral spirit can be reconstructed to fit in with drastic social control. 
Yet both Hocking and Cohen insist that freedom can not be the end 
of action. The object of life can not be constant reforming; it is 
rather the finding of a satisfying form. Both insist that not free- 
dom, but the service of some worthy objective, is what satisfies men. 
But if security and faith in such an objective can not be obtained 
without sacrificing freedom, will freedom be preserved? 

Since such questions are unanswerable before the event, all the 
speakers found themselves thrown back on a primary concern with 
the method of effecting social change, rather than with its ultimate 
objectives. Despite his criticism of Dewey for making liberalism 
basically a matter of method, Cohen ended as usual by agreeing with 
him: what liberalism can do is to civilize inevitable conflicts. 
Hence, as Hook pointed out, the real issue in the defense of the 
liberal faith is over the method of attaining collectivism. Shall we 
place the maximum reliance on intelligence, or must we depend 
chiefly upon a violent overthrow of existing institutions? 

For Dewey the essence of liberalism is the experimental attitude, 
as opposed to the absolutism that regards any one set of institutions 
as alone able to achieve freedom and individuality. Ideas and theory” 
must be taken as methods of action, and tested and continuously 
revised by the consequences they produce in actual conditions. 
What freedom and individuality can be, as well as how to achieve 
them, depends upon a realistic study of the moving conditions of the 
present, and definite policies for dealing with these conditions in 
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“the interest of increased individuality and freedom. Faith in 
liberalism means faith in the method of intelligence. 

Hook’s objection to this is typical of much present-day opinion. 

Are the objective conditions for applying the method of intelligence 
at hand? People don’t want to employ intelligence; they want to 
serve class interests. Is it not necessary to fight against such in- 
terests before the method of intelligence in dealing with social 
, problems can have any hope of success? Let us first wage war to es- 
tablish the classless society ; only when conflicts have been eliminated 
can we rely upon intelligence to solve them. To this argument that 
the end justifies the means, that we must reject the means in order 
“to be able to use it, Dewey replies that the means determines the 
.end. Dependence upon sheer massed force as the chief means of 
social change decides what consequences will actually result. The 
doctrines of both Mussolini and Marx, which assume that because 
certain ends are desirable, those ends and nothing else will result 
from the employment of force to attain them, ignore the fact that 
the use of force alone so compromises the actual result that the orig- 
inal ends have to be worked out all over again by the method of 
‘experimental intelligence. A genuine liberal will use only liberal 
means to attain a liberal end; if his means are liberal, his ends will 
be also. 

But can the liberal really fight for intelligence in the name of 
\the experimental attitude? Can men oppose intolerance and power 
with the tentative, inquiring, searching, provisional temper of 
mind, the temper that has abandoned certainty, finality, and the 
burning faith that human feeling and action so deeply demand? 
Can men fight for a Right they know to be relative and hypothetical? 
Can they really struggle valiantly for an ideal they know may be 
revised tomorrow? Is the experimental attitude of the sophisti- 
cated thinker powerless against the ultimate truth proclaimed by 
the rising social faiths, and can only another dogmatism, another 
religion, another emotional commitment of the will and the whole 
man, successfully oppose such dogmatic faith? 

To put the question in such terms implies the curious assump- 
tion shared by many present-day defenders of ‘‘liberalism.’’ It 
implies that because intelligence does not attain final truth, it 
reaches no conclusion at all. It implies that because all knowledge 
and aspiration remain hypothetical, every hypothesis is as good as 
any other. The futile contemporary debate about ‘‘indoctrination’’ 
in education illustrates this strange delusion. If you stimulate in- 
quiry and ‘‘educate,’’ this leaves the student free to adopt any 
opinion or conclusion he wishes. Therefore it is necessary to ‘‘in- 
doctrinate’’ him with the ends you have decided upon. As though 
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inquiry never discovered anything, and investigation never reached 
conclusions that force themselves upon the mind of the investigator! 
As though it were possible to teach how to think without at the 
same time teaching what to think! As though the ends you wish 
to indoctrinate were not themselves reached by intelligent inquiry! 

Both Hocking and Dewey protest against this widely current 
aberration. Hocking identifies it with the ‘‘costless toleration’’ of 
Mill, in which competing ideas are like a sea of incandescent jelly- 
fish, giving a million flashes but no general light. Inquiry is mean- 
ingless unless you discover ideas that put other ideas at a disad- 
vantage. It is the normal destiny of truth to come to some sort of 
power, to impose upon contrary ideas the burden of gaining the ear 
of man. The right of freedom of speech should be the right to the 
facility of winning that ear in an uphill fight in the face of public 
disapproval. And Dewey insists that experimental method is not 
just messing around, nor doing a little of this and a little of that 
in the hope that things will improve—he vigorously disclaims pa- 
ternity of the New Deal. Just as in the physical sciences, it implies 
a coherent body of ideas, a theory, a definite policy, that will give 
direction to effort. There is consequently no opposition in principle 
between liberalism as a social philosophy and radicalism in action, 
if intelligent study of changing conditions discloses drastic social 
change as necessary. 

Nor is liberalism committed to unqualified pacifism, but rather 
to the use of every method of intelligence that conditions permit, 
including force if that is indicated. Hook as a Marxian is convinced 
that force is necessary, though as an opponent of Communist parties 
he maintains it is justified only in the interests of the majority. 
Montague and Cohen find no justification for force, the former be- 
cause he has concocted a bloodless alternative to revolution, the 
latter because he denies that tolerance, even though a failure, is not 
the best method. Hocking advocates a ‘‘co-agent state’’ with ob- 
ligatory codperation in an experimental program for an improved 
social order. Men must be free, but subject to the sobering objective 
judgment which checks freedom. Only thinkers deserve freedom 
of thought, and to secure liberty for truth the state must eliminate 
the swarming frauds. The state will clamp down upon spurious 
claims, yet give hostages for its good faith. It will indoctrinate, 
but make a place for the philosophic criticism of all doctrine; it will 
rescue children from the claws of the clergy, and from its own pre- 
possessions. It will unite critical pugnacity with benevolence. 

Dewey views the problem as that of the intelligent use of force. 
He recognizes that the reactionaries can deprecate force, since they 
already possess it in army, police, press, and school. If they are 
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. so blind and stubborn as to resist by force the free use of intelli- 


gence in effecting social change, they both encourage the use of 
force by those who see the necessity of change, and give them the 
maximum of justification. The liberal may need to use force; he 
will try to minimize its employment, and to control it by intelligence. 

Liberalism thus appears as faith in a certain goal, to be achieved 
by a certain method. The goal is the fullest possible realization 
of human potentialities. Since the days of the Greeks it has been 
clear that this flowering of human energies demands definite ob- 
jective conditions, economic, social, and cultural. These conditions 
of the functioning of human powers have varied from age to age: 
the available materials offer specific opportunities and set determi- 
nate limits. What the cultural resources of our civilization are, and 
how different men can most effectively and satisfyingly participate 
in them, are questions of fact to be settled by inquiry, not goals to be 
sketched in advance. What will largely determine the participation 
that men will find possible and satisfying is the method by which 
they seek to realize this sharing. The means they employ will de- 
termine not only what they will get, but also what they will find 
good. It is consequently not this ‘‘liberal’’? goal—which in fact is 
so much broader than historic liberalism as to be well-nigh identi- 
fiable with the human goal—but the method of achieving it, that is 
of primary importance. The liberal method is indeed the essence 
of the liberal spirit. 

How far and in what precise ways social codperation and col- 
lective action are under any given conditions necessary to secure the 
functioning of men’s powers, at what point they become impediments 
rather than aids, is likewise a matter of constantly shifting fact. If 
this symposium can be said to have reached any conclusion, it is 
that the demarcation of this point is a question of fact, to be deter- 
mined by intelligent inquiry. Security and freedom are both im- 
portant: security from want and error, freedom to exercise one’s 
powers and to find truth. What they are and how they are to be 
adjusted is to be decided by investigation—by what Dewey calls the 
experimental method and Cohen the method of reason. 

Absolute freedom and absolute security are not given to mortal 

“man. Human freedom and human security are not so much matters 
of principle to be debated or fought over, as problems to be solved and 
worked out in particular cases. Nothing is to be gained by the at- 

tempt to lay down abstract principles in such matters. Naturally 
all men are for freedom, and all are for security. To attempt to 
determine these things by general principle leads to a fight, and is 
intended to lead to a fight; it does not lead to the solution of any 
particular problem. It is the essence of the liberal method to attempt 
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to solve problems intelligently, rather than to formulate principles 
which will justify struggle over them. It is this more than anything 
else that exposes the liberal faith to the vituperation of illiberal con- 
servatives and illiberal radicals alike. They both believe in fighting 
for principles. : 

There are consequently no liberal principles; there is only a lib- © 
eral method of solving problems and conflicts. It is this that dis- 
tinguishes the liberal spirit from much that has passed and passes 
to-day for liberalism. Where the adjustment of freedom and se- 
curity is made a question of fact, there is real liberalism; where it 
is determined in general terms in advance, there is something else. 
Every genuinely liberal philosophy—be it Mill’s or T. H. Green’s 
or Dewey’s—tries to provide an intellectual apparatus for making 
the nature and extent of collective control of individual action a 
matter of fact rather than principle. It tries to define the condi- 
tions under which debate and conflict can be transformed into in- 
quiry into a problem. It may often prove that overt struggle is 
necessary to establish these conditions for the application of intelli- 
gence. Liberals have known something about life, and they have 
been as effective fighters as any others when compelled to. But for 
the genuine liberal, fighting is for the sake of enabling intelligence 
to function, not for the sake of establishing a principle. 

It would, for example, be possible to debate endlessly the right 
of fascists to work for their cause. It is easy to protest, to take a 
stand, to demand suppression. It is more difficult to know at what 
point the toleration of intolerance becomes intolerable. But it is to 
ceaseless vigilance about that point that the genuine liberal will 
direct his concern. That is a problem that can be solved. That in- 
tolerance is tolerable up to some point is implicit in the liberal faith. 
It is not only his own intelligence that the liberal must trust. If 
he honestly feels that he alone has a monopoly of intelligence, then 
he is clearly no liberal. 

The method of liberalism to-day, then, is to explore critically and 
intelligently what social and institutional changes are under present 
conditions necessary for the liberation of human energies. It is to 
examine and make use of all the means which will secure the action 
of human beings in behalf of those changes. It may be that in the 
future intelligent inquiry will reveal the communistic organization 
to be the necessary change, and the class struggle the most effective 
method. Between Dewey’s liberalism and Hocking’s authoritarian 
whole in government and industry and Hook’s communism, the 
facts of changing conditions must decide. If the facts should prove 
to be what Hook assumes they are, then Dewey could have no objec- 
tion to Hook’s program. At present the difference between them is 
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a question of fact, not of principle. Dewey does deny that change 
in society must follow an inevitable course, that there is nothing to 
do but fight—and so does Hook’s unofficial Marxism. It is surely, 
as a present fact, premature to insist that upheaval and dictatorship 
are the inevitable prelude to social reorganization in America—that 
America must fight a war rather than solve a problem. But even 
should future facts make it necessary to fight for the opportunity 
to solve our problems intelligently—and that is all that fighting 
could gain—there is still no reason why we must be ignorant or 
dogmatic to be good fighters, nor why the possessor of the liberal 
spirit can not fight for the best validated hypothesis without mis- 
taking it for the will of God or the dialectic of history. There is no 
reason why an intelligent faith can not be critically held. 


JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





ON DR. EWING’S NEGLECT OF BRADLEY’S THEORY OF 
INTERNAL RELATIONS 


TUDENTS of philosophy will be grateful to Dr. Ewing for his 

admirable elucidation of so many current as well as possible 
meanings of the phrase ‘‘internal relations,’’ in his recent work, 
Idealism. Yet, sweeping and acute as that elucidation is, it would 
seem unduly to neglect what is, for British idealism, the most 
germane sense of the phrase in question. ‘‘Bradley’s actual argu- 
ment against relations,’’ Dr. Ewing says, ‘‘I need not discuss at 
length because it has already been answered by several different 
writers, and I do not think I have anything really fresh to add.’’? 
It may well be that the answers of Stout, Schiller, and Hobhouse * 
dispose of the contradiction Bradley finds in his own conception of 
relations. Yet the fact that Dr. Ewing considers that one of 
Bradley’s arguments to have been refuted does not explain to us 
what Dr. Ewing takes to be Bradley’s own theory of internal re- 
lations. He does tell us that ‘‘Bradley is commonly included among 
the supporters of internal relations.’’ But of which one, if any, of 
Dr. Ewing’s ten senses of ‘‘internal relations’’ Bradley is a ‘‘sup- 
porter,’’ we are left to find out for ourselves. 

One result of Dr. Ewing’s neglect of what one would have 
thought to be the classical text of the doctrine that relations are 
internal, is that no one of the senses of internality that he makes out 
is incompatible with a view of identity as absolute. Yet, as is well 


1A. C. Ewing, Idealism, p. 147. 
2 Ibid., footnote. 
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known, it is Bradley’s view that identity is not absolute but rela- 
tive; that ‘‘identity implies difference.’’ This view of identity is 
essential to the nature of relations as that is elucidated in Chapters 
II and III of Appearance and Reality. For that reason alone it is 
to be suspected that Bradley’s theory of relations can not be assimi- 
lated to any one, or to any set, of the views of the matter that Dr. 
Ewing elucidates. In order to see that this is so, it will be necessary 
to consider in detail what Bradley has to say about qualities and 
relations. This will add an eleventh to Dr. Ewing’s ten senses of 
internal relations: and it will afford grounds from which to see that 
were any one of Dr. Ewing’s senses, as so far made out by him, 
essential to Bradley’s view in the matter, that sense of the phrase 
in question would be vitiated by a theory of relations that is self- 
stultifying. Accordingly, I shall first consider the main arguments 
of Chapters II and III of Appearance and Reality and then go on to 
ask briefly as to how far Dr. Ewing’s analyses are relevant to Brad- 
ley’s theory of relations. 

In Chapter II of Appearance and Reality it is urged that be- 
cause relations can be neither attributes of, nor independent of, their 
terms, they must be internal to them. Relations can not be attributes 
because predication is either tautological or self-contradictory. ‘‘If 
you predicate what is different, you ascribe to the subject what it is 
not; and if you predicate what is not different, you say nothing at 
all.’’* A distinction between the ‘‘is’’ of identity and the ‘‘is’’ of 
predication is not mentioned as an alternative on which this 
dilemma would be resolved. It is suggested rather that the relation 
in question be regarded as ‘‘more or less’’ independent of its terms. 
‘*But such a makeshift leads at once to the infinite process.’’* For 
on it the question, ‘‘what relates the independent relation to its 
terms’’ remains and breaks out afresh at each attempted answer. It 
is thus concluded that only one alternative remains: ‘‘ A is in relation 
with B’’ means neither that ‘‘A’’ is identical with nor independent 
of ‘‘in relation with B’’; rather it means that A and B stand in a 
relation that differentiates the qualitative characters of A and B 
respectively. 

Since the independent relations in question require no terms 
whatever, it would indeed be a mistake to assume their reality. A 
relation, to be at all, requires some pair of terms or other for its 
illustration. But this is not to say that a relation can only require 
terms that are different in quality, so that any alteration in a rela- 
tion must make a difference in its terms that is qualitative. That 
would be the case only if it were established that every difference 


3 Appearance and Reality, Edition, Allen and Unwin, p. 20. 
4Ibid., p. 21. 
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were a difference in quality, and no difference a numerical differ- 
ence merely. 

Bradley assumes the exclusion of separate relations to leave a 
single alternative; viz., that on which relations are so implicated in 
the character of their terms that any alteration in a relation will 
make a qualitative difference in its terms. Yet the exclusion of sep- 
arate relations does not eliminate the further alternative that terms 
may be numerically different merely. On this alternative, relations 
would require terms, but terms that might be numerically different 
from other such terms, themselves fulfilling the requirement of a 
different relation. Thus the relation & between the terms A, and A, 
might be so altered as to have the terms A, and A,,: the new rela- 
tion R’ would relate terms numerically, but not qualitatively, dif- 
ferent from those of the old. 

The assumption that every difference is a difference in quality, 
and that numerical difference is not an alternative at all, underlies 
the argument of Chapter III, ‘‘Relation and Quality.’’ Bradley 
there urges that relations and qualities are not found apart in fact, 
and that they can not be separated by any process of abstraction. 
Mere separateness or otherness is not possible: where there is sep- 
aration there is difference; and difference, to be at all, must be 
difference in quality. ‘‘For consider, the qualities A and B are to 
be different from each other; and, if so, that difference must fall 
somewhere. If it falls, in any degree, or to any extent, outside A or 
B, we have relation at once. But, on the other hand, how can dif- 
ference and otherness fall inside? If we have in A any such other- 
ness, then inside A we must distinguish its own quality and its other- 
ness.’’° Either the difference between A and B, in virtue of which 
they are distinct, differentiates A from B and so ‘‘falls outside’’ A 
and B, or that difference ‘‘falls within’’ A and B respectively thus 
to differentiate them within themselves indefinitely. Hence the dif- 
ference that differentiates A and B must fall outside or between 
them. This difference can not be numerical merely, for that would 
be a difference that in no way contributes to qualify what it differ- 
entiates. And on Bradley’s assumption that ‘‘difference’’ is the 
name of a relation, a difference that in no way contributed to the 
character of its qualities, would be a relation ‘‘separate’’ from its 
terms, and so not a genuine differentiation at all.® 

As the argument concerning separate relations successfully in- 
sists that relations require some terms or other, so here, with regard 
to qualities, it can hardly be denied that distinct qualities must be 
different in some sense. This difference, if we like to say so, ‘‘must 


5 Ibid., p. 29. 
6 Ibid., p. 31. 
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fall somewhere,’’ and this ‘‘somewhere’’ must be ‘‘outside A or B.’’ 
Thus ‘‘we have relation at once.’’* Yet that this relation, or dif- 
ference between A and B, is such that without it A and B would 
have been different in quality, follows only on the assumption that 
A and B can not be numerically different merely, but can only be 
different in quality. The point that distinct qualities must be dif- 
ferent in some sense would seem quite inadequate to support that 
assumption. Were A and B not distinct they would, of course, be 
not two but one. Yet, as numerically different, A and B are dis- 
tinet, and, as such, still may be two cases of the same quality. 

The main conclusions of Chapters II and III of Appearance and 
Reality may be seen to derive from a pair of alleged disjunctions. 
In the first of these, that of Chapter II, it is urged that relations can 
not be both ‘‘separate’’ and such as to relate their terms. Since 
any view of relations as ‘‘separate’’ entails an infinite regress in 
entities that can only fail to relate terms, this alternative is a de- 
lusion. Hence we are forced to conclude, on what is alleged to be 
the sole remaining alternative, that relations are internal to their 
terms; where ‘‘being internal to’’ means ‘‘affecting’’ or ‘‘making a 
difference in’’ the qualitative character of the terms thus related. 
What is meant here by ‘‘affecting’’ or ‘‘making a difference in’’ is 
explained in the course of the statement of the second disjunction. 

Just as (in Chapter II) there can be no relations without quali- 
ties, so also (in Chapter III) there can not be distinct qualities with- 
out relations. This time the alleged disjunction is between an in- 
finite regress of differences ‘‘within’’ every single quality, on the 
one hand, and relations that are internal to qualities, on the other; 
where ‘‘being internal to’’ means being the differences ‘‘between”’ 
qualities. As such, relations must ‘‘fall somewhere.’’ The differ- 
entiations that relations are can not fall ‘‘within’’ qualities, for that 
would be to differentiate qualities within themselves indefinitely. 
The sole alternative remaining, it is alleged, is that on which rela- 
tions would ‘‘fall between’’ and thus be the difference between 
them. Cell-fission supplies an example of the meaning of relations 
as making a difference in the terms that conversely make a differ- 
ence in their relation, or relations. In this sense of the term, ‘‘rela- 
tion,’’ ‘‘difference implies relation’’ because to relate is to differ- 
entiate. As the differentiation of the moments of fission alters, the 
moments themselves alter; and, conversely, as the moments of fission 
alter, their differentiation also alters. 

It is not, however, obvious that all cases of difference are properly 
illustrated by the differentiations arising in cases of cell-fission. And 
though the exclusion of the alternative of separate relations be re- 


7 Ibid., p. 29. 
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garded as final, the alternative on which relations would be in- 
ternal to their terms in the sense that any alteration in relations 
must make a qualitative difference in the terms related is not the 
sole alternative remaining. For there is also the alternative on 
which an alteration in some relations might entail a merely numeri- 
cal difference in their terms. On this alternative a relation may be 
altered in character, while its new terms are no more than numeri- 
cally different from the old. The disjunction of Chapter II between 
relations as separate, on the one hand, and relations as making a 
qualitative difference in their terms, on the other, is thus vitiated 
by the fact of an alternative which it does not exclude, viz., that 
on which relations make a difference in their terms that is not 
qualitative but numerical merely. 

The disjunction of Chapter III also fails to exclude the further 
alternative of numerical difference. That distinct qualities must be 
different does not imply that distinct qualities can only be different 
in nature. Thus, although relations without terms, and qualities 
in no sense different, are indeed delusions, their exclusion leaves not 
alone the alternative of relations and terms that mutually differ- 
entiate themselves in quality; for there remains the further alterna- 
tive on which a relation requires terms that may be no more than 
numerically different from other terms, while terms will require re- 


lations that likewise may be numerically different from other rela- 
tions. This would seem to satisfy Bradley’s requirement that 
relations relate terms and that distinct qualities should be different. 


If an ‘‘external relation’’ be considered not as a ‘‘separate’’ 


entity, but as a universal that requires at least some pair of terms 
or other for its illustration, then Bradley begs the question of ex- 
ternal relations in virtue of his implicit assumption that all differ- 
ence is difference in quality. This implicit assumption, however, may 
seem to involve an oversight so unaccountable on the part of a 
thinker of Bradley’s distinction as to be in fact no more than an 
illusion in the mind of one of his readers. Yet there is here no 
question of oversight, but rather of a view of identity and difference, 
foreshadowed in some detail in the Logic, on which identity is rela- 
tive and difference is difference in quality. 

For, as is common property, Bradley is constrained in his Logic 
to reject all views of identity as absolute, and to adopt the view of 
‘*identity in difference.’’ As is also well known, it is in virtue of 
this view of identity that Bradley is able to assert the contradictory 
and the contrary to be one and the same. Thus having rejected any 
logic of contradictories, he is in a position to adopt the Hegelian 
method of elucidating the fact of change or becoming. 

On the view that identity is absolute, the question as to how self- 
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consistent judgments about change may be made is, of course, an old 
story. If A is A absolutely (rather than relatively) it is indeed 
difficult to see how A could change into, or become, Y. For in the 
course of the process A, Ay, Ay, ... Y, there would finally be a 
point at which A is no longer A, and is not yet Y. On a view of 
identity as absolute, there could be no middle term by which this 
gap in becoming might be mediated. Thus one apparent virtue of a 
dialectic of contraries is that between contraries there is a middle 
term in and through which the contradiction in judgments about 
change may be sublated. In Hegel’s smaller Logic the initial middle 
term is becoming; i.e., the synthesis of being and non-being. ‘‘ Being 
is the notion implicit only’’: no case of mere being is to be taken 
alone, but only as the contrary of non-being. The resulting alterna- 
tion in thought between being and non-being discloses itself as a 
process of becoming determinate, and so we find these primary con- 
traries taken up into the category of becoming. 

Bradley not only rejects Hegel’s ‘‘ballet of bloodless categories,’’ 
he finds the dialectic of contraries incompetent to achieve a self- 
consistent elucidation of the two contraries that are for him the 
characteristics of appearance everywhere and always; viz., quality 
and relation. As relations apart from qualities are a delusion, so 
together with quality they are in no finite context completely in- 
telligible. For that it may be internal, a relation must be impli- 
cated in its qualities: yet, that it may not disappear altogether, it 
must ‘‘fall’’ to some extent ‘‘between’’ them. A relation thus in- 
volves within itself a contrariety: it must be at once implicated in 
and transcendent of its qualities, and so ‘‘again we are hurried off 
into the eddy of a hopeless process, since we are forced to go on 
finding relations without end.’’*® For in so far as a relation or dif- 
ferentiation is implicated in its qualities it does not fall between 
them, and thus it fails to be a relation at all: in so far as a differ- 
entiation falls between qualities, it is outside them both and so again 
fails to relate them.® 

Hence no moment of differentiation can be absolute. In a proc- 
ess of fission no absolute distinction is to be found between the 
moments of a quality and the moments of differentiation. There is 
‘a diversity which falls inside each quality. Each has a double 
character, as both supporting and as being made by the relation.’’ ?° 
Likewise, each relation has a double character, as at once making 
and being made by its terms. Qualities taken without relations or 
as absolute, and relations as absolute or without qualities, both are, 

8Ibid., p. 33. 


9 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
10 Ibid., p. 31. 
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Bradley finds, inconceivable. Yet qualities taken as moments of 
immediacy that are at once making and made by their differentia- 
tions, and these relations taken as moments of differentiation at once 
implicated in and transcendent of their terms, are in no case them- 
selves absolutely, but involve within themselves that infinite regress 
in relational identity which is the principle and content of degrees 
of truth and reality. 

It would seem that in Dr. Ewing’s view this conception of rela- 
tion as the moment of differentiation in process is at least unneces- 
sary. On the assumption that identity is absolute, any such view is 
indeed unnecessary, since it would be impossible. Should we at- 
tempt to illustrate Bradley’s conception of relation as differentiation 
by thinking of a relation defined as a universal that requires at least 
two particulars, our attempt could only be irrelevant. And were a 
sense-quality, conceived of as self-identical, taken to illustrate Brad- 
ley’s view of quality as the moment of immediacy in the process that 
is appearance, this again would be a mistake. Defined as an ab- 
stract universal, a relation will be self-identical and therefore 
changeless. Since such relations and qualities can not be in process, 
they may not be taken to illustrate Bradley’s view of relation and 
quality. 

On that view, ‘‘quality’’’ is the name of any moment of expe- 
rience wherein differentiation is recessive and ‘‘immediacy’’ is dom- 
inant; and ‘‘relation’’ is the name of any moment of experience 
wherein ‘‘mediation’’ or differentiation is dominant and imme- 
diacy is recessive. The point may again be illustrated by the proc- 
ess of cell-fission. If we attend mainly to the new cells that are thus 
emerging, what is then most immediate or qualitative will be dom- 
inant in our experience. If, to the contrary, our attention empha- 
sizes the mediation or differentiation thus in process, relation will 
then be dominant, while quality is recessive. 

Bradley’s assumption that all difference is difference in quality 
is thus his assumption that experience is a process wherein qualities 
or moments of immediacy are being related by their differences. 
That difference may be numerical merely, is not for Bradley an 
alternative; for on it the fact of becoming is perforce left out of 
account. Qualities and relations no more than numerically dif- 
ferent would be identical in character. Hence the self-same quality 
and the self-same relation might be repeated in different contexts 
without thereby being altered. This is to say that a set of qualities 
and a set of relations differing respectively solo numero would ex- 
hibit ten cases (say) of a single quality, and ten cases (say) of a 
single relation. The quality is thus self-identical absolutely and 
irrespective of any context, as is also the relation. They are there- 
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fore changeless, and may not be moments in a process. It is because 
of his assumption that experience is process that Bradley, in the two 
chapters in question, implicitly excludes the alternative of numeri- 
eal difference. 

This view of relation (as I have argued elsewhere in detail) is 
self-stultifying. Were it true that all difference is difference in 
quality, it would be the case that every distinct quality is unique. 
The contradictory of this consequence, viz., that some qualities are 
not unmatched but numerically different merely, is incompatible 
with the assumption that all differences are qualitative differences. 
For were there two simple qualities A, and A, no more than numeri- 
cally different, there would then be one quality A, that did not imply 
its qualitative difference from every other quality. The suggestion 
that two qualities may be merely numerically different in one re- 
spect (e.g., hue) and qualitatively different in another respect (e.g., 
saturation), obviously fails to meet the requirement that all dif- 
ference be difference in quality. On that requirement every differ- 
ence would be unique; for no quality or relation could be repeated. 
In his Logic, Bradley says that the first of the principles of reason- 
ing is that what is true in one context is true in any other con- 
text.1 His relational view of identity on which identity implies 
qualitative difference is, then, absurd; for on it what is the case in 
one context can not be so in any other. The attempt to maintain 
that a quality or a relation in this context may be partially the same 
in that, can hardly succeed. The ‘‘part’’ or ‘‘respect’’ said to be 
the same in this context, and in that, is numerically different in the 
two contexts; and yet, by hypothesis, it is qualitatively identical in 
both. Hence the ‘‘part’’ or ‘‘respect’’ in question in the second 
context does not imply its qualitative difference from that given in 
the first context. Thus the notion of partial sameness affords no 
escape from the consequence of Bradley’s relational view of identity 
that every difference is unique. 

The ten senses of the phrase ‘‘internal relations’’ made out by 
Dr. Ewing have it in common that no one of them is incompatible 
with a view of identity as absolute. He concludes that ‘‘we must 
admit that all relations are internal in the first and fourth senses; 
i.e., they always presuppose terms which have the characteristic of 
standing in the relation in question (first sense), and they involve 
a genuine, though perhaps very partial and limited, unity between 
their terms (fourth sense).’’ Also, ‘‘We can assert that every rela- 
tion follows either logically or causally from the nature of its terms 
or from a set of conditions including as necessary factors its terms 

11 P, 470, 
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(sixth sense).’’?2 We can deny the third sense in which relations 
are reduced to qualities: we can deny the fifth sense because it in- 
volves a confusion between two senses of internal relation; and we 
can deny that all relations are internal in the sense of being essen- 
tial to their terms. The four remaining senses ‘‘await further dis- 
cussion.’’ 78 

Dr. Ewing holds that Professor Laird is clearly right in his 
belief that ‘‘in the propositions ’3 is greater than 2’ and ’3 is greater 
than 1’, one and the same 3 occurs in both propositions, not a 3 
modified by its relation to 1 in the second instance.’’** No view 
of relations is ‘‘tolerable’’*° on which the same term may not occur 
unaltered in different relations. Since on Bradley’s view it can not 
be the same term that occurs in both of Professor Laird’s proposi- 
tions, that theory of relations, it would seem, can be identical neither 
with the three senses of ‘‘internal relation’’ that Dr. Ewing con- 
siders valid, nor with the four other senses that are sufficiently 
tolerable to deserve ‘‘further discussion.’’ 

This latter group consists of the last four of Dr. Ewing’s ten 
senses. Of these the seventh is that in which a relation is said to 
make a difference in its terms. A relation is internal ‘‘in this sense 
if it is such that both of the terms could not have been what they 
are without the relation holding between them.’’?* In the eighth 
sense in question, a relation is internal if it is such that -from ‘‘a 
knowledge of one term and the relation in which it stands to the 
other term,’’ the second term may be inferred to possess necessarily 
a certain characteristic ‘‘other than the characteristic of standing in 
the relation in question.’’** A relation R is internal in the ninth 
sense ‘‘when A could not exist unless B existed and was related to it 
by R.’’** A term that is not only causally but logically dependent 
on its relation to the other term and vice versa is related internally in 
a tenth sense, which is the last of the four senses of ‘‘internal rela- 
tions’’ about whose validity Dr. Ewing is undecided. 

It may be said that since, for Bradley, relations differentiate the 
qualitative character of their terms, no terms could be what they are 
had they been otherwise differentiated. Nor could A exist as the 
quality it is without its being differentiated from B by R. It is 
also the case that for Bradley any term is logically dependent for its 


12 A. C, Ewing, Idealism, p. 136. 
13 [bid., pp. 136-137. 

14 Tbid., p. 125. 
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qualitative character on the relations by which it is differentiated 
from all other terms. This can hardly mean, however, that Dr. 
Ewing’s seventh, ninth, and tenth senses are equivalent to Bradley’s 
theory of relations. Though on that theory no quality could be or 
exist as the quality it is were its relations different in any respect, 
and though this dependence of quality on relation and vice versa is 
logical in being the nature of ‘‘implication’’ (as opposed to ‘‘linear 
inference’’), this is. so only because relations contribute to the identity 
of their qualities.| Thus, the identity of any quality A implies its 
difference from any other quality B which conversely implies its dif- 
ference from A, and that difference implies A and B. The internal- 
ity of relations in this sense could hardly be equivalent to the senses 
of internality in question. For it requires that relations be viewed 
as the factors of differentiation in a process wherein the identity of 
each moment implies its difference from every other. This would 
be to assume a view of identity on which no single term or relation 
could be repeated unaltered in diverse contexts; a view of identity 
that nothing in Dr. Ewing’s analysis of relations would seem even 
to suggest. 


RateH W. CHurRcH. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





I did not say of which of my senses of ‘‘internal relations’’ 
Bradley is a supporter because Bradley denied the reality of rela- 
tions and therefore can not have held that relations really were 
internal in any of my senses or in any other sense. His views are 
usually associated with ‘‘the doctrine of internal relations’’ mainly 
because his denial of relations has philosophical implications very 
similar to those of the doctrine that they are internal in many of 
its interpretations and because he held that the ‘‘internal theory,”’ 
though not wholly true, was at least much nearer the truth than 
the external one. I should say that Bradley thought it truer to say 
that relations were internal than to say they were not in at least 
my first, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, and tenth senses. I ad- 
mit that my account would have been improved by a consideration 
of Bradley’s view of identity as relative but for the fact that this 
would have still further increased the length of a discussion which 
already threatened to become unwieldy, and I am very glad that 
Professor Church has supplied the deficiency. 


A. C. Ewina. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Ernst von Aster. Leiden: A. 
W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N.W. 1935. 264 pp. 
4.50 H. fi. 


This book gives in a short compass an excellent picture of the 
main currents of philosophic thought in Germany during the last 
fifty years. It manages to say something illuminating about most 
of the outstanding figures, and to indicate clearly their intellectual 
derivations and oppositions to one another. The opening chapter 
develops the historical mission of the neo-Kantian movement, and 
thus prepares the ground for understanding the doctrines of phe- 
nomenology, neo-positivism, vitalism, gestalt-philosophy, and the 
Nietzsche renaissance. The chapter on phenomenology is especially 
full, the author discussing its three main fronts: the transcendental 
phenomenology of Husserl, the existence philosophy of Heidegger, 
and the objective realism of Hartmann and Scheler. The chapter 
on neo-positivism is less complete, undoubtedly because no more re- 
cent statement in print of its doctrines than Carnap’s Logische 
Aufbau was available at the time it was written. All the philos- 
ophies discussed are stated with a large sympathy and practically 
without controversy—an achievement somewhat remarkable when 
the author, like the present one, has a position of his own. 

KE. N. 


La liberta umana nella filosofia contemporanea. VINCENZO CAVALLO. 
Naples: Francesco Perrella. 1934. 473 pp. 40 lire. 


A discussion of human freedom by an Italian of our day who is 
also a professor of penal law is bound to be of more than ordinary 
interest. Signor Cavallo follows an old tradition in philosophical 
writing of beginning with an exposition of his predecessors and 
showing their weaknesses. Boutroux’s freedom is unsatisfactory 
because it is a disguised determinism, a determinism in which the 
necessity is not initial but final, not physical but metaphysical, not 
material and mechanical but moral and esthetic (p. 43). Bergson, 
while removing these limitations, nevertheless makes our freedom a 
function of our level of vital energy (p. 69). Croce makes the uni- 
versal spirit free but not the individual (p. 102) ; Gentile gives the 
individual the power of expanding into the universal, which, Signor 
Cavallo with laudable understatement says, is not corroborated by 
our experience (p. 121). Martinetti, who appears to identify our 
freedom with that of God, similarly overlooks the concrete situation 
in which freedom as a problem arises. 
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To replace these theories Signor Cavallo proposes the following. 
We have within ourselves (p. 187) ‘‘a spark of the divine Spirit,’’ 
a potenzialita originaria which is the root of our being. This 
potency develops as we grow and when we begin to feel our solidarity 
with our fellows, it universalizes itself (p. 205). But such progress 
is impossible without an agreement that it be free—in what sense 
of that adjective is not stated. Fortunately (p. 335) we are given 
seven meanings of ‘‘freedom’”’ of which the exponents have all seen 
some true part of the problem. But none of them has seen the 
whole. When one places himself in the heart of the potenzialita 
originaria, one sees that at the moment of action it becomes free; 
‘‘eonscious of itself, it throws itself towards its goal by an alog- 
ical inspiration, by an immediate adhesion, by a spontaneous intu- 
ition, by an act of love, to live out its moment’’ (p. 348, metaphors 
in the text). Freedom therefore is not an original possession of 
man; like Royce’s self, it is an acquisition (p. 378). It is conse- 
quently something which not all human beings achieve and some- 
thing which may exist on different levels of value. It is unneces- 
sary to discuss the levels here. 


G. B. 


Political Ethics: An Application of Ethical Principles to Political 


Relations. Dante SomMeER Ropinson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1935. xvili+ 288 pp. $2.00. 


‘This is a pioneer textbook,’’ says its author, ‘‘that has been 
made possible by a number of pioneer treatises and essays on political 
relations since the World War.’’ The latter are notably the works 
of Professor Hocking, along with others by Whitehead, Spengler, 
and Maclver. After outlining the postulates of an ideal state, Pro- 
fessor Robinson applies his tests to Soviet Russia, the dictatorships, 
and the representative democracies, concluding the book with sev- 
eral optimistic chapters on international relations. Two of the 
latter he regards as the most important in the volume ‘‘from a 
philosophical point of view.’’ Each chapter is followed by a read- 
ing list; and thirty ‘‘Cases for Discussion’’ are also appended. The 
unevenness of the chapters and the considerable quota of typo- 
graphical errors suggest haste in publishing; while many of the 
counsels of perfection in the early chapters still seem remote from 
political realities. The author expresses the hope that the text may 
prove useful in discussion groups; but college courses, except the 
most elementary, will probably prefer primary sources. 


H. A. L. 
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L’expérience juridique et la philosophie pluraliste du droit. 
GeorcEs GurvitcH. Paris: A. Pedone. 1935. 299 pp. 40 fr. 


In spite of the fact that it is a collection of articles and reviews, 
this volume makes an impressive exposition of an important, con- 
temporary philosophy of law. On the basis of James’s conception of 
immediate experience and of Husserl’s phenomenological method, 
the author develops his theory of a distinctive, integral, collective, 
immediate, juridical experience. It resembles most closely moral 
experience (conceived as a sense of duty) in that it is an interme- 
diary form between experience of the spiritual and experience of 
the sensible. Its essential characteristic is, therefore, an inner ten- 
sion or polarity between action and reflection, between events and 
values, between morality and logic. Its aim is the incarnation of 
values or, to state the same process conversely, the ‘‘logicization of 
morality.’’ In these terms M. Gurvitch criticizes the more static and 
rationalistic conceptions of justice. 

Following Husserl’s classification of logical data, he distinguishes 
three levels of immediate juridical data: rigid rules, flexible or un- 
organized rules, and, on the foundation level, ‘‘spontaneous norma- 
tive facts.’’? The empirical basis of law, though thoroughly social 
or collective, is thus radically pluralistic, and it is the function of 
the idea of justice to organize these data into an intelligible logical 
structure. 

In the application of this theory to contemporary problems M. 
Gurvitch relies largely on syndicalistic pluralism in the service of 
economic democracy. ‘‘The only practical procedure is by a dia- 
lectic of intervention by the state, the state exercising its unique 
authority in order to aid the autonomous forces of grouped inter- 
ests, which alone are able to wield democratic control over the 
tyrannical economic powers that oppress them; and to these groups 
will some day belong the power to limit the state itself. Every kind 
of incorporation of syndicates into the state must be repulsed as the 
greatest danger. The intervention of the state is desirable and 
necessary only as a forceful weapon against industrial feudalism 
and economic conspiracies, but not as a definitive method of or- 
ganization nor even as an effective direction of economic interests. 
L’expérience Roosevelt can serve as an example of this dialectic of 
state intervention, directed by the state against itself and to-day 
indispensable’’ (pp. 237-238). 

H. W.S. 
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The Illusion of Immortality. Coruiss Lamont. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1935. 294 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Lamont’s new book in which he returns to the problem set 
himself in Issues of Immortality will prove absorbing to all those 
interested in how the human mind reacts to the fact of death. This 
latest work is a systematic, intellectually honest, and emotionally 
temperate attempt to present all the types of evidence and proof 
for and against the possibility of personal immortality, together 
with the consequences to our social attitudes that follow from such 
acceptance or rejection. His study begins with a sympathetic pres- 
entation of affirmative doctrines historically considered; then fol- 
lows an analysis of these views in the light of anthropology, biology, 
psychology, and medicine. Succeeding chapters on the failure of 
arguments, the environment of heaven, and the motivations for a 
belief in an after-life are important contributions to the literature 
on this subject, especially his consideration of occult over-beliefs 
with all the concrete details that make immortalists so uneasy. The 
book concludes with a statement of Dr. Lamont’s own philosophical 
position, ‘‘ Life without Immortality,’’ and an appendix of poems on 
death. There is a fine annotated bibliography and a careful index. 

The moral import of The Illusion of Immortality is that ter- 
restrial social reform and a belief in individual celestial fulfillment 
are mutually exclusive. Any view which places man’s center of 
gravity in the next world makes for unstable equilibrium in this 
one, besides showing an ironic misunderstanding of the nature of 
human life and of the immense possibilities of a belief in mortality. 
Death without survival does not rob existence of its meaning, as the 
immortalists claim; it makes it profoundly significant, raising life 
from a petty plane to one of tragic greatness. Dr. Lamont’s thesis 
is a positive and heartening one. He writes, ‘‘Loyalty to the ulti- 
mate interests of all mankind, including one’s own finest possibili- 
ties is . . . far more effective and noble as an incentive to the good 
life than reliance on individual immortality and the philosophy that 
goes with it.’’ 

Entirely apart from the logic and the scholarship of his case 
against post-mortem existence, which alone give his book a high 
survival value, the ethical idealism which pervades the work stands 
as still another refutation of the claim that atheism demeans man 
and stultifies human endeavor. Let us hope that in some future 
volume, Dr. Lamont fills in the outlines of the secular philosophy 
of life which he has sketched here so ably. 


GEORGE LAWTON. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEW YORK. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Harding, M. Esther: Woman’s Mysteries, Ancient and Modern. 
New York and London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1935. xvi-+ 
342 pp. $3.50. (A description of women’s rites and an interpreta- 
tion based on the method of Dr. C. G. Jung.) 

Neff, Lawrence W., The Final Failure of Christianity. Atlanta: 
Banner Press. (Emory University.) 1935. 76 pp. $1.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. XLIV, 3. Is ‘‘Standpointless 
Philosophy’’ Possible? P. A. Schilpp. The Paradox of Certainty: 
H. H. Dubs. Some Pre-Critical Developments of Kant’s Theory 
of Space and Time: J. 7. Baker. Kant on the Cosmological Argu- 
ment: E. J. Nelson. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PuiLosopHy. Vol. 
XIII, No. 1. The Ethics of Nicolai Hartmann (III): W. R. Boyce 
Gibson. Marxist Philosophy: John Anderson. Progress in Evolu- 
tion: P. H. Partridge. A Theory of the Nature and Criteria of 
Truth: A. C. Garnett. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 5, Heft 1. Prager Vorkonferenz der inter- 
nationalen Kongresse fiir Einheit der Wissenschaft, 30. August 
bis 1. September 1934. Die Prager Vorkonferenz 1934: Philipp 
Frank. The Relation of the Formal and Empirical Sciences within 
Scientific Empiricism (Mit deutscher Inhaltsangabe): Charles W. 
Morris. Einheit der Wissenschaft als Aufgabe: Otto Neurath. Die 
wissenschaftliche Weltperspektive: Kasimir Ajdukiewicz. Formal- 
wissenschaft und Realwissenschaft: Rudolf Carnap. Wahrschein- 
lichkeitslogik: Hans Reichenbach. Wahrscheinlichkeit und Schluss 
aus Teilpramissen: Janina Hosiasson. The Logic of Reduction in 
the Sciences (Mit deutscher Inhaltsangabe): Ernest Nagel. Uber 
den Begriff der Ganzheit: Moritz Schlick. P. Jordans Versuch, den 
Vitalismus quantenmechanisch zu retten: Edgar Zilsel. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 42° Année, No. 2. Ce 
que la microphysique apporte ou suggére a la philosophie (premier 
article): Ed. Le Roy. L’astrobiologie et la pensée de 1’Asie: essai 
sur les origines des sciences et des théories morales (suite): R. 
Berthelot. Role esthétique de la récurrence (suite et fin): J. 
Delwolvé. Action, succés et jugement dans le ‘‘Vom Kriege’’ de 
Clausewitz: B. Croce. 

BULLETIN DE LA Soci£T& FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 34° Année, 
No. 3. Signification de l’histoire de la pensée scientifique. Exposé: 
F. Enriques. Discussion: E. Borel, E. Bréhier, L. Brunschvicg, 
E. Cartan, A. Lalande, A. Rey, L. Robin, M.-P. Schuhl, L. Weber. 
Lettre de R. Lenoir. 

Les Erupes PHILOSOPHIQUES. Huitiéme Année, Nos. 3-4. Les 
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tendances de la philosophie contemporaine en Angleterre: Th. 
Greenwood. L’activité mentale élémentaire et les centres sous- 
corticaux: L. Cornil. Contribution 4 une philosophie de |’esprit: 
P. Lachiéze-Rey. Les trois phases de l]’expérience humaine: R. Le 
Senne. Sur quelques rapports de la pensée mystique et de la pensée 
métaphysique: J. Baruzt. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


FRANK, THILLY—AN APPRECIATION 


By the death of Dr. Frank Thilly Cornell University has lost a 
great teacher, American philosophy a wise exponent. His quick 
understanding, ready sympathy, and unfailing humor especially 
fitted him to be one, his wide knowledge, keen logic, and studied 
moderation to be the other. With a mind richly endowed, carefully 
cultivated and ever well balanced, he was to a marked degree the 
modern equivalent of the learned man of the Renaissance, the scholar 
totus, teres atque rotundus. 

It was the privilege of the writer to be intimately associated 
‘with Dr. Thilly in his formative days. Upon the organization of 
the Sage School of Philosophy in 1891, Thilly came to Cornell as 
Sage Fellow, being promoted Instructor the year following. Dur- 
ing four years of post-graduate study at Berlin and Heidelberg, he 
had turned from philology to philosophy, and he was filled with 
enthusiasm for his chosen field. Almost immediately upon his 
arrival, a group of assistant professors, instructors, and fellows was 
formed. Beginning in the casual association of a common board- 
ing club, it became their custom to meet daily for an hour after 
lunch in one another’s rooms. Seldom less than six, frequently 
more than fifteen, they were drawn from many faculties. While 
the majority were Americans, among other lands, France, Germany, 
Britain, and several of the British Dominions were represented. 
Although primarily only for recreation, conversation easily passed 
into high debate, often prolonged, on all manner of questions, aca- 
demic, scientific, social, political, and international. And holding 
the centre of the stage, with his rippling wit and searching logic, 
was always Frank Thilly. In after years, he expressed the opinion 
that those symposia had been unique at an American university and 
acknowledged his own indebtedness to them. It never occurred to 
him that they were chiefly his own work, yet they began with his 
arrival, flourished while he was present, and speedily lost character 
and ceased altogether when he removed to Missouri. Certainly, 
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however, it was in that early Cornell fellowship he first developed 
his wide interest in, and ready sympathy for, every phase of human 
thought. 

It was there, in his all-embracing interest and breadth of view, 
that Thilly’s especial significance both as thinker and teacher lay. 
Whereas the fifteenth century had many instructors who were mas- 
ters of the whole learning of the age, we, in an era of equal change, 
by the very progress of knowledge, are limited to the guidance of 
specialists. And a hundred specialists do not make one truly learned 
man. Thilly remained a specialist to the last, but he was one whose 
thought was ever surrounded by a penumbra enriched by sugges- 
tions drawn from every quarter. Because of his enormous capacity 
for work and retentive memory, his knowledge often seemed to be 
well-nigh encyclopaedic. It was, however, rather a matter of fine 
appreciation and clear vision than of detailed information, but, re- 
inforced by his winning personality, it gave definiteness and pur-. 
pose to all his work in the class room. It made that work an out- 
standing example of the influence which may radiate from a chair 
of philosophy in the present crisis. 

Woodrow Wilson’s description of Dr. Thilly has often been 
quoted—‘‘a highly trained native American of the Lincoln type, 
with his faculties released by education of unusual range and 
thoroughness.’’ In its truthfulness that is not only high tribute to 
the man. It is striking evidence of Wilson’s penetration, for 
Thilly’s kinship to the martyr President went far beyond the abil- 
ity to make of a jest his keenest weapon. His, too, were the love of 
truth, freedom from extremes and patient tact which could guide 
him into the heart of every problem he had to meet, his also the 
high purpose and passion for the right which make a strength beyond 
all vacillation. Those who knew Frank Thilly best, through many 
years and not alone in the moment of first acquaintance, will ac- 
knowledge the justice of the phrase. For them his memory will 
always be that of an ‘‘ American of the Lincoln type.”’ 

T. WarpdLaw TAyYLor. 








